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Th.e_CHA. IR^lA]N[ (United Kingdom) : I declare open the one hundred and third 
plena^Ty meeting of the Oonf-erence of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on-Disarmaniexrti> 

Mr > aAY:HJ.TF.TTI (Italy) (translation from French ): I should like to start 
today with two quotations from' the United Kingdom representative^ Sir Paul Mason^ 
who in addressing this Committee for the first time last Monday made an important 
contribution to our debate ♦ He said: 

^^I urge most respectfully that we should agree^ all of us., to study from now 
on seriously and in depth the various suggestions which nay be put forward not 
only on numbers'^ - presumably the number of inspections - '^but on all aspects 
of a nuclear test ban agreement*' • (j2lI ^C/W>lQ2^ p. 13 ) 
A little later Sir Paul Mason said: 

•^I hope that we shall all agree to start on this task - or^ if you prefer^ ^ to 
continue it - seriously^ in depth and in the rounds and to do so x^ithout any 
avoidable delay. ^^ (ibid .) 

If I have correctly understood the import of the United langdom representative's 
remarks^ Sir Paul Mason wished to make a fresh appeal to our Conference to study in 
depth and without delay all problems referring to the prohibition of tests. There 
are^ as we are only too well aware^ certain problems which constitute at present the 
main obstacles to our negotiations: the number of inspections ;> and the number of 
automatic stations. There are, however, many other problems which also deserve 
immediate examination if the background of an agreement is to be ready when the time 
comes, as we all hope it will, when the major difficulties have been overcome. That 
would be a normal procedure *for negotiations, since it is useful to isolate the 
most difficult points and to work round them with a view to finding common ground 
which, once established, will facilitate the solution of the Liain problems. 

Hy delegation mentioned and advocated this system in a previous statement. Vie 
were encouraged in so doing by the statements of the delegations of the Western 
nuclear Pox^rers and those of the non-aligned countries, from which a series of 
questions emerged, forming in my view an agenda which, if not complete, is at any 
rate sufficiently comprehensive for the work of the Nuclear Sub~Goimnittee . That is 
why I asked for the immediate convening of the Nuclear Sub-Comniittee. But the 
Soviet co-Chairman could not see his x%^ay to agreeing to this, and showed a preference 
for continuing the discussion of tests in plenary session (ENDC/PV.lOl, p. 34). We 
can but bow to his will. I feel, therefore, that we must tr^^- to make our plenary 
debates as constructive and as practical as possible. 
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I have re-read with great care all the- speeches made by the various delegations 
at recent meetings^ and I have taken the liberty of extracting a series of questions 
which have been raised by one or another of these delegations. These are questions 
which the delegations have indicated as x-zorthy of study in depths independently of 
the solution of the two main controversial issues - the number of inspections and 
the number of '^black boxes?' 

I should like to submit 'this list to the consideration of the Oomi/iittee^ 
emphasizing at the same time the two following points. First;, the formulation of 
the problems contained in my list is purely indicative • If this list XNrere to be 
adopted for consideration^ it would need further elaboration;? v/ith the assistance in 
particular of the delegations which first raised the various problems^ so that it 
could be m.ade more precise and detailed. Secondly^ it makes no claims to finality 
or completeness. I know that there are certainly other problems which deserve to be 
added . 

Here> then;? with your permission^ i^. Chairman^ is the list: 

^* National control posts 

(1) National stations which should be made available for p-urposes of 
verification; 

(•2) Siting of these stations^ and possible setting up of other stations^ 
in the territory of parties to the treaty or in other countries; 

(3) iiiquipment of each control station; 

(4) System for the transiiiission to the international commJission of data 
obtained by the stations; 

(5) Possible standardization of methods and structures on the pattern^ if 
necessary^ of model stations; 

(6) System to be adopted to ensure that the staffs of these stations 
receive standardized and identical training. 

3. Automatic stations 

(1) Instrumients v/hich should be contained in each autcLiatic station; 

(2) Siting of stations so as to ensure the most efficient control; 

(3) Practical m.ethods to be. employed for installing a station; 

(4) Measures to be adopted for the periodical collection of the data 
recorded by each station; 

(5) Co-ordination betx>7een automatic and other stations; 

(6) Range of each automatic station. 
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C , jnspections 

(1) Dofinition of the size of the zone to be inspected; 

(2) Composition of the inspection teain^ specially vvith regard to the 
nationality and scientific training of the inspectors; 

(3) Operations which the inspectors could and should carry out;. 

(4) Systeiu of ensuring iinmediate inspection of a suspicious event; 

(5) Rules of travel for inspectors so as to provide the inspected country 
with full guarantees against espionage and undue interference with its national life^ 

D . Central C ontrol Coiiimission 

(1) Possible interim tasks of tho niighte en-Nat ion Coim-iittee^ and its 

appropriate composition; 

(2) liJventual composition of the control coi-imission so as to give the necessary 
guarantees to the governraents concerned; 

(3) Seat of the commission; 

[A-] Functions of the commission: analysis and evaluation of data received 
from the stations<, standardized training for station and inspection staff; 
. (5) Rel^.tions with UN' and Member countries; 

(6) ]?inancial contributions, 

I do not think that the questions contained in this list require any explanation 
from me at this stage^ since they have been extracted from the clear and detailed 
statements of my colleagues as recorded in the verbatim reports of previous meetings, 
I have tried to reflect my colleagues^ views as faithfully as possible. 

There is just one point which I have taken the liberty of addirog and about which 
I should like to iiiake a few brief comments^ I refer to point D{1) ^ the possible 
interim tasks of the iiiighteen-Nation Committee. My colleagues will probably remember 
that my delegation raised this question in a statement at our opening m^eeting last 
November, I said then (^NDC/E7.83^ P»44) that;, if we managed to reach agreement 
quickly on. certain disarmament measures^ ^^re might then be heiiipered or delayed by the 
absence of an executive organ, 

I also pointed out that the -Eighteen-Nation Committee, had a TA^ell-balanced 
composition and that;? owing to its rules of procedure;^ it could perhaps come to our 
aid temporarily so as to enable any agreed measures to be applied im:-iediately, I 
wanted to mention that possibility^ x^rithin the framework of an agreement on testS;? as 
an idea which might be considered in order to avoid any delay in the application of 
a test-ban treaty once agreement had been reached on the main points. 
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In conclusion;, I should lika to bo sure that I have Liade liy lino of thou^^ht 
quite clear. I do not underestimate the niajor difficulties which unfortunately^ still 
divide usj; and I have no intention of trying to impose an agenda on this ComiTjLttee. 
liy only desire is for a solid and practical foundation to be laidp so that serious 
discussion of all iiiatters that can and must be discussed here can take place without 
delay. 

It is for this reason that I have suggested that the Conference might care to 
follow the list of questions v/hich I have just read out^ and to subject each question 
to a thorough e::ar.ii nation in order to draw up an agreed text on each. However p any 
other list or other procedure would be acceptable' to me provided we set to work in a 
constructive manner so as to rid ourselves as soon as possible^ tlirough our agree- 
mentsj? of the danger of nuclear -cests. 

I am even more convinced of the need to adopt such a procedujre as a result of 
the statement made by the United States representative on 25 V"ebrui::.ry (^MDC/Fv .102^ . 
pp>21 et s eq. ) . The importance of this statement has^ I am sure^ escaped no one. It 
opens up new and extremely encouraging prospects for O'xc negotiations. The United 
States representative not only confirmed the flexibility of his Government's position 
by reaffiriTiing that the solution of the major problems depends also on the solution 
adopted for other related problems. He also gave new^ clear and practical proof of 
the United States Government's good will and of the desire O'l the United States to 
reach an agreement through mutual concessions. 

I believe that it is by that twofold;^ parallel^ effort that i-jb shall attain our 
goal. On the one hand^ it is necessary to tackle the most serious difficulties with 
a flexible spirit of understanding; and on the other hand v/e must prepare without 
delay from now on the solution of all the other problems which also exe part of our 
task. Their solution is important, not only in itself hut because it will help us 
to bring closer our positions on the points which are still the most controversial. 

>jr. de ]MSLO PRu^^GQ (Brazil) (translation from ffre nch) : Allow me before 
beginning my statement to extend a welcome on behalf of the Brazilian delegation to 
our colleague l^h?. Barrington, representative of Burma. 

I should also like to emphasize the interest with which I have listened to the 
very clear and brilliant statement which llr. Cavalletti, the representative of Italy> 
has just made. I particularly appreciated the list of subjects for discussion which 
he put forv/ard. That is a very constructive contribution, particularly with regajrd 
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to the task v/hich he envisages for our' Corriinittee during an- interim, period^ if we v/ere 
able to reach agreement on nuclear tests. I am sure that the ifhoiS: Oonference will 
study most carefully tihe sioggestions which our distinguished colleague has put forvvrard. 
I believe that the two. cp~Chairmen will give them the m.ost careful consideration. 

Our Conference is continuing to go thoroughly into the question of the cessation 
of nuclear tests. It is true that this question has forced itself upon the attention 
of the delegations by its urgency. Even had v;e desired to give priority in our 
discussions to other important problems^ it would, have been di-fioult for the 
Conference to divert its interest temporarily from the question of tests^ for^ as 
the proverb says^ ''If you pitch Nature out through the windov/; it comes back through 
the door-'. The problem- of nuclear tests is forced upon us at the starts for the very 
simple reason th^-t progress in the negotiations for a test ban is a necessary step 
forward in negobiations on general disarmaraent . No doubt the latter is our final and 
principal aim^; but it can neither be achieved nor even seriously discussed without a 
previous agreement on nuclear tests. Hence the Conference's unanimous decision to 
continue the debate on the subject. In this connexion^ I should like to recall 
tJr. Kuznetsov^s words at our meeting dn^ZZ February: 

''In the statements of all the representatives in the -Ooriimittee^ great 
attention has been paid to the question -of the cessation of nuclocir tests. '^ 
(liNi^C /W.lOl. p. 34) 

The delegation of Brazil will therefore continue the discussion of this important 
question. While convinced that all the Conference's work now depends upon progress 
in the matter of tests^ it cannot but note with some concern the unfavourable turn 
which our conversations at Geneva have taken during this phase of our work. The 
exchange of letters between the Heads of Government of the United States and the Soviet 
Union {jiITOC/73.74) and the tripartite conversations in Washington and Nov; York had 
given rise to considerable hopes. Regrettably these favourable signs have received 
no confirmation^ at least up to the present. 

The representatives of the two PovNfers principally affectec have not concealed 
their own concern at this facto At the meeting of 22 February Ilr, Kuznetsov stated: 
''... we are^ unfortunately^ unable to speak of any real progress in the 
negotiations. On the contrary ^^ there are reasons to fear^ as some representatives 
have rightly pointed out^ that the favourable opportunity for reaching agree- 
ment Liay be lost.'' UNDC/PV.101, p. 20) 
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Yir. Foster^ for his part^ echoed this reLiark in the follov/ini^ p.::s£c..^3 oi his speech 
of 25 February: 

''.,. I felt corapelled to ask myself hovj \-jq oan find any "j.y to overcome the 
obstacles^ both substantive: and procedural ..•'^ (-iiI]iQZ^Ir.i.p2^ 
The difficulties appear even more serious "vx^hen vje note th..t each side considers 
that the other is putting pressure upon it incompatible -.rith its freedom of discussion. 
In faot^ rlr. Kuznetsov said that the :.?3stern deiiiands bear the appearance of an 
ultimatujii and could be interpreted in the following v/ay: 

'^.. accept c-or new conditions^ agree to increase the nur.ber of inspections and 
automatic stations^ or else there will be no agreement.-' ( -urrDC/PV.lOlp P > 28 i 
In his turn Mr, l^oster stated: 

'■The Soviet figures were offered on a -'take it or leave it"-' basis; and^ 
indeed^ in one scarcely-veiled passage^ 1-h:. Kuznetsov said that^ miless the 
West took up the present Soviet offer q[Uickly> it might be withdr-awn.'^ 
(■:.NDC/FV.102 , -0.22) 

AS will be seen^ these expressions of pessimism and mutual complaints of 
pressure by the tvro chief nuclear Powers are likely to cause apprehension in, the 
Liind of a delegation like ourS;. which is imbued v/ith a sincere spirit or co-opera+- ^on^ 
armed with patience^ and conscious of the responsibilities deriving from the 
important task x-mich has been entrusted to us all by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations ♦ 

On the basis of these observations we have attempted in all good faith to 
clarify the situation as it appears fromx the facts which have emerged from our 
discussion up to the present. Ue have come to the conclusion that the points of 
disagreement^ though apparently irreducible;, are in fact of little weighty and that 
their real gravity is derived precisely from the fact that they are irreducible. In 
other wordsp the delegation of Brazil believes that the points of disagreement 
between the parties are serious because they are irreducible^ but not irreducible 
because they are serious. Let us consider this further. 

Let us start with the positions v/hich have been taken up concerning the form 
of negotiations on tests. Here the disagreement turns on the follov/ing points* The 
iunerican case is that^ in the absence of an agreement on the nuuber of inspections;? 
v/e must begin by discussing the forms of inspection. In the Soviet view^ agreement 
on the number of inspections must precede discussion of their organization. 
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I-Ir. Iluznotsov has explained very clearly the reasons for which .his^ dol^atton 
refuses to discuss the organization of inspections before their niUiiber* lie said: 

''Nevertheless^ many 3^ears of negotiation in this regard have taught us all 
to be cautious of proposals to deal v;ith technical q_uestions vxhile the basic 
G^uestions rer.iain unsolved. On iiiany occasions in the past, international 
negotiations have ended in failure because^, instead of dealing with the basic 
questions^ the participants began to deal with secondary qu.estions and^ of 
course^? got stuck in them"". {i.lJDC/'F^ .lOl, -o.31 ) 
Kov/ever^ on this occasion the delegation of Brazil considers that the discussion of 
technical details is directly linked v/ith the question of the number of inspections^ 
and that is something new. The solution of one of these questions necessarily 
depends upon the solution of the other> and the cessation of tests depends on both 
of them. Therefore.^ if the two sides are resolved to put a speedy end to nuclear 
tests^ neither of them, can hold up indefinitely the discussion of either of these 
tv70 points* The question is not really xvhether it was the hen or the egg that existed 
first; that question does not interest us. We want neither the hen nor the egg^ 
so we do not care which caiTiO first. 

Moreover^ considering that the Conference appears to have agreed to discuss the' 
question of tests in plenary session after the end of the general debate^ and even 
before the resui::ption of the meetings of the three-Power Sub-Goi'r-xittee<, it i>/ould 
perhaps be possible for the plenary Conference to consider alternately the question 
of the number of inspections and automatic seisMc stations^ and the question of the 
organization of inspections and the operation of the stations. Thus t\:o parallel 
but not simultaneous lines' of discussion w^ould be established. Koreover;, this system 
could of course be adopted also for private talks between the nuclear Powers ♦ 

we note incidentally that these conversations are continuing - as Ilr.. Fosterp 
the United States representative;, gave us to understand on 25 Feburary [.MDG/'PV .102^, 
p. 24) -^ in spite of the interruption of the work of the three-Pox-jer Sub-Committee, 
Hy delegation considers that at present such conversations constitute the best 
protection against a paralysis of the x^hole Conference. On this subject 1 should 
like to give my full support to the remark of I-lrs. Myrdal^ the Sx/edish representative^ 
on the importance of private negotiations outside the framevjprl: of the Conference 
between the Govorn::ients of the nuclear Pov/ers (iCInIDC/PV.IOO, p.23)e Such direct 
negotiations bet-.jeen governments appear m.ore important than ever at this paradoxical 
momient ^^;llen our Conference is passing through a phase of great opportunities and of 
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great risks. Ily dolOj^ation liopes tiiat th.3 relative 3lo\]iiig-uo\m ojT our work v/ill be 
accoriipanied hy an intensification of diploiiiatic discussions outside G-eneva* 

j-ilthough it will be difficult and painful^ I nust novr turn to the question of 
nuinbersp particularly in connexion \jith inspections, P^ablic opinion - and I thinlc 
that here I can speak generally and not only for Brazil *- v-hich is following our.v/ork 
from a distance /but T;ith arxxiety<, finds it incoLiprehensiblo and even absurd that a 
few figuj?es relating to journeys 'i^j technicians and scientists should be xveighed in 
the diplor.iatic balance with the Scu.ie precautions and the ScUriC :<are as dangerous 
poisons are ::eighed in the delicate balances of chemists* ■•'e, hov/everp who have been 
participating in this Conference's work for some time know the series of technical^ 
scientific and psychological factors \-Nrhich come into play when i-jq approach this 
vexed question* 

It is true that the United States representative described as v/ithout 
importance -- ''somewhat irrelevant'' XN^as the expression he used on 25 February 
(;.iiK[)C/PV,102;> P*23) - the nuinber of inspections. But he explained that this was so 
only if the question of nuiiibers could be decided at the same time as the question of 
the organization of the inspections - that is to say^ if the solution of the problem 
of tests x/as taken as a x-xhole. You yourself;, Ilr. Chairman;? particularly in one of 
your excellent speeches (_JiTDC/FV.9S^ pp» 4-2 ,et_^sec[^)p have given us an idea of the 
complexity and the delicacy of the problems caused^ hy such an apparently small 
difference in figures* 

The question of the nuraber of on-site inspections and autoriiatic detection 
stations has been discussed from the point of view not only of its actual content but 
also from that of its significance. Various interesting arguments have even been 
exchanged between the txvo sides^ sometimes emphasizing the mainly technical 
implications of a decision on nurabersp and sometimes insisting upon its political 
nature . 

The Brazilian delegation regards this problem, as both technical and political. 
We express that opinion not simply on account of our legitii-iate desire to eliminate 
controversy-^ but because the dual nature of the problem is apparent from the actual 
development of the debate. Moreover^ we believe that the tx>ro sides have finally 
come to share this opinion^ since on the socialist side x^e find a recognition of the 
technical importance of control^ and on the V^Testern side a recognition of its 
political importance. Indeed^ the leader of the United States delegation has stated: 
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'Liccordingly;, \je too took an inportant decision of principle: vjithout v;aiting 
to hear the Soviet position on other aspects of a verification system^ v/e 
decided to specify a new figure for an on-site inspection quota-'^ [ -.WDG/FV.IOZ , 
VV' 23, 24 ) 

Thus the specification of a new figure is the outcoiiie of a decision of 
principle and therefore of a political decision. We raust also recognize that on the 
Soviet side the arguj'/ients tend to demonstrate the importance of the technical aspects 
of control. Since last year the Soviet delegation has been insisting energetically 
■ on bhe possibility of verification by means of national systems of detection^ and on 
the security which would be afforded by a treaty based solely on this national form 
of control; which in turn is based upon technical installations. Recently the 
Soviet Qoverni-ient; in a praiseworthy effort of co~operation^ accepted the inter- 
national character of verification,, but hardly for political reasons^ since in its 
view scientific techniciues rendered such an arrangement unnecessary. If the Soviet 
Union upholds such points of view^ it clearly attaches great importance to the 
technical and scientific aspects of control^ since it considers that they constitute 
in the;nselves a sufficient guarantee for the treaty xvrhich we all desire. 

Therefore i-e affirm once more that it is not unduly optimstic to say that too 
much controversy on the technical or political character of control would be useless;, 
since both sides recognize the double character of the problem. 

Just now we referred to the importance of the concession of principle made by 
the Soviet delegation in accepting a system of international inspection which it 
considers useless. In this connexion ?ir. Hassan, the representative of the United 
.■u?ab Republic^ in a speech x>^hich rightly produced a profound impression, inade the 
following statement, to which we give our support: 

•'-Ue still think, therefore, that the Soviet offer must be the object of real 
appreciation on the part of the tv;o Western partners, x^^ho should be able to 
match it, in token of their appreciation, by a similar spirit on their part.-' 

The United States representative replied to this remark in that passage of his 
rtatement of 25 February which we have just quoted, and in which he emphasizes the 
political character of the concession reducing the n^oiuber of inspections required. 
Ue cannot cler^j the political aspect thus emphasized hy Mr. Foster. 
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Thus we rooognize - at least as far as the Brazilian delegation is concerned - 
that political concessions have been made on both sides. What is recuired now is to 
continue the negotiations^ having in visv; not orJ-y the technical aspects but also^ 
when necessary^ fresh political concessions. In this conne:aon I was r.iuch impressed 
by the following stateriont by &• Xuznetsov: 

'^The number of on-site inspections and 'autorn£-.tic seisi?J.c stations is not a 

subject for bargaining.'^ {'£W)G/rV . IQ l p p . £4 ) 

This i::7:rossion does not prevent me from agreeing with I"r. ICuznetsov^s stato:2ient. 
I thinlc indeed that all the representatives around. this table will also agree. 
That does not mean;; hov/ever^ that the question of the nuiTiber of inspections and 
seisiiiic stations does not continue to form an essential part of ovx negotiations. 
There is no need to insist upon the difference between the concept of bargaining ajad 
that of negotiation^ both in a diplomatic dictionary and in an ordinary'- dictionary* 
Success cannot be achieved in any negotiations by bargaining; but no fe.ct which is 
material to a real agreement can be left outside the field of negotiations. Our 
delegation is ccnvinced that negotiations are indispensable on all tho term.s of the 
agreement without exception^ and provide the only method x^^hich z^n lead us to the 
achievement of the results to which we aspire and which we have a solemn duty to 
achieve . 

We laiow that the distance between three inspections and soven is much greater 
than the three intervening levels wculd suggest,. We also iaiov; - as the representatives 
at this Conference have often told us - that a quantitative modification in 
inspections can correspond to a qualitative modification. But it is equally true 
that all those who are not directly involved in the controversy consider - of course 
I can only speak for the delegation of Brazil ~ that some point of agreem.ent must be 
found betireen these two positions independently.'^ of each^ on the basis, of all the 
technical and political factors involved^ of which i-jq have suggested a joint study. 

l/hile this study is in progress^ we must not forget the ex^rdnation (which^ as 
I h^.ve said;> can be parallel but not simultaneous) of the data concerning the size 
of the areas to be inspected^ the nuinber of members of the inspection teams^ and 
other points v/liich have to be solved. I listened i-rith the gr;::at.cst interest to 
Vlc, Cavalletti Vs statement on this point ( supra :? pp«j-7) • 

Like the -othor. representatives who have expounded their vic'.js here^^ we put out 
confidence in the x^ork of our co-Chairmen and in the final success of this 
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Coiiference* Indeed^ if we did not have this confidence^ we should have to return to 
the question which I asKed at the begiiming of my first statement^ which x-zas the main 
theme of ?h?s, Hyrdal^s excell(3nt speech {:£M)0/'PY .100, p. 23), and which I should like 
to repeat now at the end of my remarks today. That question is: If \^e give up 
hope^ vrhat- is the use of o\ir presence here? 

Mr> r OSTJ^ (United States of America): First I should like to state that 
I welcome the rem.arks of the representatives of Italy and Brazils I think that the 
comprehensive list .of areas to be explored and developed set forth in Mr* Cavalletti^s 
rem^arks constitutes a most useful guide for such exploration, Hy delegation will 
attempt to develop further many of the points to xv^hich he has referred^ believing 
that they can contribute substantially to our progress here, I was very much 
interested also in the remarks of the representative of Brazil. I was particularly 
impressed by his suggestion of discussions in parallel - a point that \<re have felt 
to be indispensable if x/e are to riiake the kind of progress x-rhich I know each 
delegation believes essential^ particularly with reference to that which is uppermost 
in many of our minds*;, a .nuclear test ban treaty. 

I appreciate also the comments concerning continued meetings of all types - 
plenary^ private and otherwise - which x^;e too believe can help us in the task before 
us. Dealing further x/ith that pointy I would say that^ x^hile there has been some 
prior informal discussion between the co-Chairmen regarding conference procedures, 
I should like to speak today as representative of the United Statos^, and not as a 
co-Chairman> on the procedures of this .Conference . It is i:::portant^ as various 
delegations have pointed out;, that our procedures should facilitate our work by being 
as orderly as possible. In previous sessions of this Conference x.-e have had some 
success in that regard. It is the view of the United States delegation that x;e should 
continue v/ith the procedures xsrhich have been agreed upon in the past. 

As m.ost delegations have recently indicated - and as x-jas pointed out again this 
morning ~ the primary emphasis of this Conference at present uust be upon the 
negotiation of a nuclear test ban treaty. Since the rQ.su:nption of the Conference on 
12 -•ebruary v/e have devoted most of our attention to that question in these plenary 
meetings. We should continue to discuss it in plenary meetings until all delegations 
have had a chance to express their thou^^.hts concerning it. 

when that has been done^ hox«/ever> Xve believe it would bo in order for us to 
res^jme the previously-agreed pattern of vrork of this Cor^-^erence, vhus x-.re should in 
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plenary meetings- resiome the discussion of general and complete disarmaiiientp con- 
tinuing through item 5 of the agreed plan of work (^IffiC/52) • As proyiouslyi, that 
schedule x^ouJLd not preclude any delegation from raising in a plenary meeting any 
:;iatter that it felt called upon to discuss. It would;? hov/ever^ en^iblo us to move 
forX'/ard v/ith discussion of the many important issues related to the general 
disarmaraent problem., a problem which we' simply must not neglect, .^t the saiTie time 
vje should resume in the Committee of the whole discussion of the measures apjpropriate 
for that bod3^. 

We believe that discussions in the Coiiiiaittee of the Whole should at this time 
proceed on the basis of parallel discussion of two items to be agreed upon by the 
co-Chairmen. That is the procedure which has been follov/ed in the past. i"or its 
part ^ the United States ^^rould propose discussion of measures to reduce the risk of 
war hj accident^ miscalculation^ or failure of communications. Parallel \^rith 
discussion of that item^ the United States delegation would be prepared to discuss 
either the Soviet proposal for a draft declaration on renunciation of the use of 
foreign territories for stationing strategic means of delivery of nuclear v/eapons 
(^IIDC/75),. or the earlier Soviet item regarding the establishment of nuclear-free 
zones in various paj?ts of the globe. 

AS I indicated in my statement at the opening meeting of this session^ the 
United States believes that certain measures to reduce the risk of irax are not only 
important but are measures on i^hich it Liight not be too difficult to reach agreement. 

The question of a nuclear test ban still appears to be uppermost in the minds 
of most representatives. The United States believes^ as I indicated earlier^ that 
after allowance of an appropriate period for all delegations to express their views 
on that question in plenary meetings^ meetings of the nuclear Sub-Coiiii'iittee should 
be res-omed. In that manner the nuclear' Powers represented here can engage in 
careful and deliberate discussion of the specific issues j'emaining to be' resolved 
if we are to achieve a test-ban treaty. The nuclear Sub-Committee v/ould^ of course^ 
report frequently to this Conference^ and its daily verbatim records v/ould be 
available as usual to all delegations. In addition;^ as noted^ any delegation would 
still be free to discuss the test-ban question here in plenary mooting; but the 
resumption of the meetings" of the Sub-Com^nittee could facilitate discussion of 
specific issues - sor.e of them the type outlined by Mr. Cavalletti this i-iorning - as 
distinct from som.ex/hat m^ore general items. In the opinio of the United States 
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delegation, these procedural suggestions vould facilitate progress in the negotiation 
of a nuclear test ban treaty, and at the same time voidd enable us to proceed vith 
other important Conference vork» 

If^ hovjover, other members of the Conference have reservations about resuming 
nov the previously- agreed schedule of v/ork^ the United States vjould not vish to 
interfere with the ^;ork of the Conference because of procedural difficulties* 
Therefore, if it be the consensus, "we should be prepared to have the discussion of 
the three major areas of the work of the Conference carried on, for the time being 
at least, in the plenary discussions. Thus v/e could agree to discuss in plenary 
meeting, either daily or \geekly, the nuclear test ban question, or the two agreed 
collateral measures, or the agreed agenda of stage I measures for general and 
complete disarmament. For each of those three major areas there should be assured 
adequate and reasonably prompt opportunity for appropriate discussiono At the 
same time we believe that, even under such an arrangement, primary emphasis must 
continue to be on a nuclear test ban in the immediately-forthcoming plenary meetings. 

vfe -should be prepared to discuss these procedural suggestions with our co- 
Chairman at his convenience, but I wished to raise them here so that we both might 
have the benefit of any suggestions from other delegations at this Conference* 

Mr, TSARAPKIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) (tr anslation f rom 
Ru ssian ) % At the last meeting we heard the representative of the United States, 
Mr* Foster, who spoke on the cessation of nuclear weapon tests. Mr. Foster ^s 
statement added nothing new to the position of the United States as we know it, 
although it was made after his- return from the United States and, naturally, many 
delegations were hoping that he would bring back something new. The trend of that 
statement gives one .the impression that the main concern of the United States 
delegation at present is not to reach agreement on putting an end to nuclear tests, 
but to seek for arguments in order somehow to justify the United States position 
preventing an agreement which has now been made possible by the Soviet Government's 
recent steps, which go a long way towards meeting the United States position. 

In its previous statement the Soviet delegation has shown in detail that the 
national means of detection now at the disposal of States are adequate to ensure 
reliable control over compliance with an international agreement on the cessation 
of nuclear weapon tests. The facts adduced by the Soviet delegation have been 
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supplemented by the statements made by other representatives- we should like to 
note in particular the important statements made by the representatives of 
Czechoslovakia^ the United Arab Republic ^ Romania^ Sweden^ Poland and others. In 
some of these statements it was shown in particular how extensive the existing 
observation networks are^, and how great are their capabilities for ensuring control 
over the cessation of nuclear tests ♦ 

If the VJestern Powers had not tried to ignore or even to discredit the existing 
state of things^ an agreement would have been signed long ago. Only the refusal 
of the Western Powers^ and of the United States in the first plac0;> to accept what 
actually exists is the cause of the obstacles which are preventing the Committee 
from fulfilling its task of preparing an- agreement on the prohibition of nuclear 
weapon tests. 

We are faced with a rather odd situation. For a number of yoars^ in fact, 
all over the world - in lHurope^ America^ Asia and other continents - nuclear 
explosions have been recorded without any difficulty; they are reliably identified 
and distinguished from natural earthquakes. Thus> in practice <, control over nuclear 
explosions in all environments has been taking place for a long time already. This 
control is being carried out by national means for the detection and identification 
of nuclear explosions. It is obvious that this national control will continue to 
function in the. future ;> whether or not an international agreement banning nuclear 
tests is. concluded. But here we have an odd situation: no sooner do we come to 
the point of concluding a test ban treaty than the United States starts raising all 
sorts. of groundless or patently-exaggerated doubts regarding the capabilities of 
control^ and takes imaginary hypothetical difficulties for reality. This is 
precisely the way in x^hich the United States is blocking all ways to an agreement 
on the prohibition of nuclear tests. 

, As the Soviet delegation has already stressed^ the Soviet Government agreed 
to the carrying-out of two to three inspections in the Soviet Union, and to the 
installation of thxeo automatic seismic stations on its territory, exclusively to 
help to clear the ground for an agreement. But I repeat once again that we see no 
real need for carrying out any inspections or for setting up automatic stations. 
The existing network of national observation posts would provide all the parties to 
a future agreement vjith adequate assurance that it was being carried out. Therefore, 
in taking the decision to meet the views "of the Western Powers, we were not guided 
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by any scientifi3 or techrxicai considsrations, or by any fears tiiut the existing 
means of control inight be inadequate, l/e have no such fears* VJe v/ere guided solely 
by political considerations to meet the views of the United States^ in order to 
secure its agreement to a treaty prohibiting nuclear weapon tests, we made a greai: 
political concession to the oJestern Powers. This was a demonstration of great 
flexibility and goodwill on the part of the Soviet Government* 

The concession made by the Soviet Union goes even farther than v/as CvOnsidered 
necessary by the m^ajority of States for the conclusion of an agreement on the 
prohibition of nuclear weapon tests. In this connexion it is appropriate to .recall 
the memoranduiia of the eight non-aligned countries Umc/28) , according to Xv^hich it 
would be quite possible to conclude an agreement based on acceptance- of the 
principle of inspection by invitation. It is well known that achievement of an 
agreement based on that memorandum was prevented by the attitude of the Western 
Powers, They rejected the principle of inspection by invitation and- insisted on the 
principle of compulsory inspection. The Soviet. -Union has met also; this desire of 
the Western Powers^ and this was reflected in the. recent messages of the Head of the 
Soviet aovernment, m?. Khrushchev;, to the President of the United States^ 
Mr* Kennedy (^iNODCy'TS) • 

It is not enough; however^ to say that the Soviet Governinent met the desire of 
the western side with regard to the principle;.of inspections. In fact it agreed to 
that h^jmber of inspections which the -vestern representatives themselves named not so 
long ago ;, during informal meetings with our representatives^ as sufficient to 
satisfy the United States. • V;e did not try to obtain something for ourselves by 
bargaining^ but agreed to what had been nam.ed by the representatives of the Western 
Powers and v^ould, they asserted;, clear the way to agreement. If the Western side 
were to approach the present negotiations with the sam.e resolve and principle^ there 
v/ould be no hindrance to the signing of an agreement. 

However';, they preferred to act differently* The United States backed dovm. 
Having obtained practically all that it desired and considered necessary for the 
conclusion of a treaty^ it is now putting forward new conditions and formulating new 
demands in an attempt to get a few more concessions from the Soviet Union. Of 
course, this position of the United States can in no way be described as flexiblOp 
and can only be assessed as a bargaining position. The representative of Romania^ 
I'lr* Macovescu, observed very rightly that x>7hat is now going on in the Committee is a 
question not of arithjfnetic but of polities (ji,1^DC/PV.102, p.e) . 
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Vir. Foster tried to represent the p.osition of the United States as a flexible 
one. He even said that in certain circimstances the United States might agree to 
seven inspections a year on thv) territory of the Soviet Union instead of the eight 
to ten. But this is the most barefaced bargainings not flexibility at all. 
Flexibility does not consist in speaking of eight to ten inspections yesterday^ 
naming seven inspections today^^ and naming other figures tomorrow. Flexibility 
consists;, not in creating obstacles to an agreement, but in facilitating it. But 
the United States is creating such difficulties with its bargaining attitude^ because 
in fact it now refuses to accept what in the autumn of last year it had itself 
considered to be sufficient for concluding an agreement and even asked us to accept; 
yet now it is backing down and is doing so at the very time when the Soviet Union 
has m.et its desires - that is^? the desires of the United States. 

The United States has an opportunity to prove its flexibility^ to confirm not 
by words but by deeds^ that it is prepared to help forward the conclusion of an 
agreement on the prohibition of nuclear weapon tests. To this end it will not have 
to do anything that v/ould be terribly great or difficult for the United States 
Government; all that is necessary is to revert to that nuiaber of annual 
inspections which was named by the representatives of the United States;, and indeed 
by the representative of the United Kingdom^ in the course of informal discussions 
and even at official meetings of the Coimuittee-, and which has novj been accepted by 
the Soviet Union. That is now the crux of the matter. 

I should now like to turn to the question of automatic seismic stations, as 
is- well knov/n^ the question of atuomatic seismic stations was raised during 
negotiations for the cessation of nuclear weapon tests on the initiative of the 
Soviet Union. The proposal to install automatic seismic stations on the territories 
of the nuclear Powers was put forward in order to overcome the main obstacle to 
agreement, which was constituted by the deiTiand of the United States side for inter- 
national control and inspection for the purpose of verifying the cessation of 
underground nuclear tests on the territories of the nuclear Powers. 

The point is that the Soviet Union, basing itself on the scientific achievements 
of recent years and on the very convincing practical results of detection and 
identification of nuclear explosions, firmly maintains the opinion that at the present 
time national means are sufficient for exercising control over compliance with an 
agreement on the prohibition of nuclear weapon tests. In the discussions the 
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United States side has continually used the familiar argument^ which we consider 
unsound;, that for the United States the best guarantee against a possible violation 
of a nuclear test ban. treaty would be the right to carry out on-site inspections., 
and nothing else, jiveryone knows that the united StateS;; by stubbornly adhering to 
this position;, has blocked any possibility of progress in the negotiations and has 
led them into a blind alley, 

last Autumn the Soviet Govsrnmient^ with the utmost good will in seeking for 
ways to come to an agreement^ submitted a proposal for the use of automatic seismic 
stations. As many of you may remember^ this proposal was discussed in London last 
autumn at the tenth Pugwash Conference of scientists of the United Kingdom^ the 
Soviet Union and the United States, It vj^as put forward by the scientists to help 
the nuclear Powers participating in the negotiations to overcome the difficulties 
which had arisen in the negotiations because of differences between the States in ' 
their attitude towards inspection. Since the United States representative stated 
in the negotiations for the cessation of nuclear iN^eapon tests that they could not 
unreservedly trust and could not fully rely on national systems for the detection 
and identification of nuclear explosions^ the Soviet Government proposed the use of 
autoF.atic seismic stations on the territories of the nuclear Pov/ers for the purpose 
of verifying the accurate functioning of each of the national systems of the 
nuclear Powers^ in order to remove thereby that lack of confidence in the accui'acy 
and effectiveness- of the functioning of national systems to v/hich the United States 
was continually referring and which was preventing the; achievement of an agreement* 

The Soviet Union had all the more grounds for hoping that this proposal would 
be acceptable to the United States Government since, this idea v/as suggested by the 
United Kingdom scientists at the Pugwash Conference in London and because it met 
with definite understanding also on the part of the United States scientists 
participating in that Conference, In order to remove any possible suspicions which 
the other side might have in regard to the functioning of automatic seismic 
stations^ the Soviet Government some time later even went so far as to agree that 
the conveyance of the instruments from the international centre to these stations 
and back should be carried out v;ith the participation of foreign personnel^ should 
the need for this arise^ v/hile precautionary measures would of course be taken 
against the use of such visits for intelligence activities. Thus the Soviet 
proposal for automatic seismic stations included certain elements of international 
control;, vmich in itself represents a great act of good will by the Soviet Union. 
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As we know;^ at first the United States attitude towards the Soviet proposal 
for automatic seismic stations was extremely cool and^ we must say^ even negative. 
It put forward a v/hole series of doubts and reservations and^ at least during the 
first stage of the discussion of this proposal^ showed no interest in it. This 
lack of interest in the proposal continued until the Soviet Union^ as I have said 
before^ agreed to conveyance of the instruments to the automatic seismic stations 
with the participation of foreign personnel^ if need be. as soon as the Soviet 
Union supplemented its original proposal for automatic seismic stations with its 
agreement to the participation of . foreign personnel in the conveyance of instruments 
from the international centre to the automatic seismic stations and back^ the 
United States side immediately showed an interest in^ and a relish for^ this 
proposal ♦ It got a great appetite for these automatic seismic stations^ and the 
United States representatives began to demand the installation of the largest 
possible number of them on the territory of the Soviet Union. 

Inputting forward the proposal to install automatic seismic stations on th*^- 
territories of the nuclear Powers^ the Soviet Union based itself on the assumption 
that these stations could assure the side concerned that national systems for the 
detection and identification of nuclear explosions were functioning properly and 
without faiilts which might affect the efficiency of control. That is precisely the 
point and purpose of the use of automatic seismic stations. That is precisely the 
reason why the Soviet Union put forward that proposal. 

Soviet scientists consider that^ in order to verify the functioning of national 
networks for the detection and identification of nuclear explosions^, it is quite 
enough to install three such stations on the territory of the Soviet Union and three 
on the territory of the United States^ of coiorse after selecting the most suitable 
sites. Unfortunately the United States^ in an attempt to justify in some way its 
claims for an increased number of automatic seismic stations, began to put forward 
a different idea regarding the use of these stations. It began to talk about using 
them, to increase the capabilities of the detection system as a whole, so as to 
reduce the number of suspicious seismic events by identifying them as earthquakes. 

Quite recently, on 12 February, the United States representative, Mr. Foster;, 

tried to introduce some confusion into a question which, one would have thought, had 

already beenx.rosolved: that of the system of control over compliance with an 

agreement on the cessation of nuclear weapon tests (EI^C/FV.96, pp.10, 11). The 

Soviet Union considers that such control should be based on national systems for 
the detection and identification of nuclear explosions. 
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That is also the gist of the proposal contained in the Joint Momorandiim of the 
eight non-aligned States of 16 April 1962 (ENDC/28)* It seemed as though the United 
States also had agreed to this^ However^ at the meeting I have just mentioned^ 
MTo Foster tried to depict the matter quite differently. He began to speak as though 
we had already agreed that the control system should consist of three elements: 
firsts national detection and identification networks; secondly^ automatic seismic 
stations; and thirdly^ on-site inspection. 

It might perhaps be possible to agree to such a breakdown into three elements^ 
although this does not accurately reproduce the essence of our negotiations on this 
subject. But what arouses objections and disagreement on our part is rir. Foster ^s 
assertion that automatic seismic stations would be installed as an adjunct to 
national detection and identification rietworks^ and that automatic seismic stations 
would supplement the data collected by national stations. 

We do not see that the purpose of automatic seismic stations consists in that; 
but^ as I have said before^, it consists in verifying the proper functioning of 
national networks for the detection and identification of nuclear explosions. These 
are two quite different matters. In order to fulfil this purpose - that is to say> 
to verify the proper functioning of national detection networks - there is no need 
for a large number of. stations. For this purp^ose it will suffice to install three 
automatic seismic stations on the territory of the United States and three on the 
territory of the Soviet Union. 

Soviet scientists consider that the installation of more than three automatic 
stations would do absolutely nothing more to verify the proper functioning of 
national networks for the detection and identification of nuclear explosions. 
Therefore the United States demand for more than three seismic stations is not 
justified by the needs. It is true that we have had some encouraging indications 
that the United States seems to be beginning to move in the right direction. 
Whereas on 12 February Mr. Foster regarded automatic seismic stations as an element 
of the control system carrying out^ parallel with national control systems^^ the 
f\inctions of detecting^ locating and identifying seismic events^ ten da.ys later^ on 
22 Febru€iry^ Mr. Stelle said in the Eighteen-Nation Committee: 
(continued in English ) 

"Now^ it is clear that there is no issue between us on .a system which puts its 
basic reliance on nationally-manned detection systems." (EISIDC/F7.101^ p.42 ) 
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(contirxued in Russian ) 

At the same time Mr. Stelle said: 

( continued in English ) 

'^Most recently we have agreed to place our reliance on national systems checked by 

various kinds of instrumentation^ and without international supervision* So there 

is no issue on this .••" ( ibid > ) 

(continued in Russian ) 

But if the United States places its reliance on national control systems^, as 
Mr. Stelle stated quite clearly and definitely at the one hxindred and first meetings 
then we^ for our part^ should like to note with satisfaction this move forward by 
the Un.ited Statcs<> a move in the right direction. This understanding and evaluation 
of the role of national systems coincides with ours. Consequently we could put on 
record the general understanding that the United States agrees that national means 
of detection should be the basis of control over an agreement on the prohibition 
of underground nuclear tests. Moreover wc understand^ that the United States agrees 
that automatic seismic stations would be a means of verifying the proper functioning 
of national seismic stations. 

Those wore precisely the considerations which guided the Soviet Government 
when it suggested using the idea of installing automatic seismic stations which was 
put forward at the Pugwash Conference of scientists* We should like to stress very 
clearly that automatic seismic stations placed at three points - which apparently 
have already been agreed upon - in the territory of the' Soviet Union and in the 
territory of the United States^ in conjunction with other seismic stations in the 
territories of States bordering on the seismic zones of the Soviet Union and the 
United States^ would constitute adequate means for dispelling any possible doubts 
felt by the other side concerning the proper functioning of national networks of 
seismic stations. On the basis of the statements of Br. Stelle which I have quoted^ 
it may be concluded that V7e can now agree without difficulty on the question of the 
number of automatic seismic stations^ since after Mr* Stelle ^s statements the 
United States demand to increase the niimber of seismic stations above three falls 
away and becomes pointless. 

Other questions which have been raised in the statements of other representatives^ 
particularly at today's meeting^ we reserve the right to revert to later after a 
careful examination and study of the records. 
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The CKq.IRI^\[ (United Kingdom) : Speaking as representative of the United 
Kingdom^ I would say that I have listened with care to the various interventions 
this morning; and I should like to say at the outset that I thought our. Italian 
colleague gave us a good deal of help in o^jlt consideration of the problem of a 
nuclear test ban treaty by his enumeration of the various issues. The fact that ho 
has collected them together in that way must be of help to us in our work* I think 
that to see the issues brought together shows us more clearly than could any words 
of mine just how varied the problem is. We have tended in recent meetings to 
concentrate on one or two particular issues; and it is natural that we should have 
done so, because those are the issues v/hich appear at the moment to be creating the 
greatest difficulty <i Hov/ever<, as I think my own colleague^ Sir Paul Mason^ said 
at the last meeting of the Committee, those other issues have to be faced; and 
vjhen one sees them collected together in the way in which our Italian colleague has 
collected them, they do stress the size of the problem. 

It is perfectly true that in previous negotiations, extending over a long 
period, many of those areas have been formulated in such a way as to bring about 
substantial agreement; but, of course, that has been changed in some aspects by 
the different positions the two sides have taken up. In the draft treaty which the 
United States and the United^ Kingdom submitted in April 1961 {EM)0/9) we tried to 
draw together a great deal of agreement that had then been reached; but much of 
that has been overtaken by events, and we may well have again to consider some of 
those matters together to make sure that agreement still remains • I think that we 
could in some forum or other usefully discuss various of those matters, while still 
seeking to bring the maximum pressure to bear on the key issues where we know the 
greatest difficulty exists. 

My own delegation has consistently over the last eleven months sought to 
encourage our Soviet colleagues to discuss with us some of those other matters, and 
to reach agreement on them- Indeed, I think my own theme at this Conference, as 
my colleagues will recollect, has been that if we find difficulty in certain areas 
we should first discuss those areas where we can get the greatest agreement; 
because I have always believed that by building on some measure of agreement we can 
succeed in the wider issues as well, so that I think that it is helpful for us to 
have those points before us. 
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It may well be that the suggestion on procedure made by our United States 
colleague^ and his suggestion that \^fe should reconvene the Sub-Committee at the 
earliest possible moment<> would be useful particularly in this connexion^ as many 
of the points of detail are obvious ones which could better be discussed in a 
relatively small meeting. I say that without wishing to exclude anyone from 
participation in the discussion of these im.portant matters. 

Our Brazilian colleague^, as always^ delighted us v/ith the felicity of his 
language* I often envy him the phrases which he puts before us^ and I was 
particularly struck this morning when he reminded us that the differences between 
the two sides on the test-ban issue were irreducible but that although irreducible 
they were slight, and x^/ent on to say that they ''are serious because irreducible^ 
but not irreducible because they are serious". ( supra ^ p.lO )• I think that 
does dramatize for us the position as it is; and the fact that the positions are 
so close will> I hope; lead us all to be convinced that they cannot be, and must 
riot be, irreducible. I think that is the point \Nrhere we ought at this particular 
moment to have some element of patience. 

This morning our Soviet colleague, in a speech to which I shall come back in a 
moment, commented that he was surprised that our United States colleague had not 
come back with noi-j instructions. I would only deduce from that remark that he is 
very clear in his mind that his oxm colleague, Mr. Kuznetsov, will be coming back 
with new and more flexible instructions at an early date. If that is a correct 
assumption to drav; from his remark, I welcome it warmly. Let us hope that in this 
particular field wo shall be seeing a welcome move forward by the Soviet Union in 
the very near future. 

On the general question of procedure, our United States colleague has put 
before us thoughts about the way wo could best proceed; and I would in large measure 
like to endorse what he said and to point to the need to resume discussion on some 
of those other matters to which he drew attention - not in any way seeking to 
eliminate discussion on the. nuclear test issue, but simply taking account of the 
fact that our last meeting rose before the normal scheduled time and that today there 
were very few speakers on the list. It would seem that the majority of delegations 
feel at the moment that they have nothing particular to add on the subject of 
nuclear tests in public discussion. 

It is true that today we have heard several references to private discussion. 
My colleagu.es will know that I have always recomonended the maximum amount of private 
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discussion^ and at this moment of timo it would seem that delegations are not 
anxious to make a great many speeches on the subject. However^ we have those other 
very important matters before us^ and if it Is the general will I would warmly 
endorse the suggestion that we should get discussion going again in plenary 
meetings on some of thom^ at the same time leaving it possible to revert to the 
problem of nuclear tests at any time it is wished. I hope our co-Chairmen vxill 
get together again on that and put before us a workmanlike programme so that we may 
know exactly what subjects we are going to devote oiir attention to in the immediate 
future . 

Coming to the speech of our Soviet colleague this morning<> I must admit that I 
was depressed to find that he was again following the line that rlr. Kuznetsov took 
in his speech to us last Friday (ENDC/W.lOl^ pp. 19 et seq )^ a line which seemed 
to me to be negative in every way and to concern itself far more v/ith justifying 
past Soviet positions than with seeking progress towards agreement betv/een the two 
sides* 1 think what we have to do is to use all our energies in seeking agreement. 
As I said earlier^ whether it be in small matters or in large that is what we 
have to do. 

However^ 1 must take up one or two points he has made in order to show at 
least that I cannot find myself in agreement \<flth him in regard to them* He told 
us in the early part of his remarks that the Soviet Union had shown in detail that 
national systems of detection were sufficient* He claimed^ and Mr. Kuznetsov has 
claimed in the past^ that they have shown this; but in fact they have not. That 
is one of the real difficulties, l^onever we have invited our Soviet colleagues 
to put before us the evidence they claim to have, they have always been extremely 
reluctant to do so, and have relied largely on quotations from Western newspapers. 
As every representative around this table knows, if one chooses to be selective in 
the quotations one takes from Western newspapers, one can certainly give an 
impression which is not borne out by the facts. 

The Soviet representative made this claim, and then went on to say that for a 
number of years the Soviet Union had without difficulty recorded all nuclear 
explosions, and that those nuclear explosions had been recorded throughout the 
world. Of course, that does not mean to say that all nuclear explosions under 
ground have been recorded* Indeed, that is one of the problemis before us, inasmuch 
as we do not know at this moment whether any underground testing is going on in the 
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territory of the Soviet Unioiio We have no iricjans of knov/ing /hat there is none at 
all. We do know when underground testing is undertaken by the Westp because it is 
publicly stated; but no such statements are issued by the Soviet Union, 

It may be recalled that on 10 February 1962 the Soviet Union did in fact carry 
out one underground test which was detected outside its territory. The Soviet 
Union later admitted that that test had in fact taken place; but v/e have no reason 
to believe that if it had not been detected outside the Soviet Union^ the Soviet 
Union would in fact have acknowledged that it had taken place. The fact that one 
test has taken place which has been detected and identified outside and has later 
been admitted does not mean that it is the only one. VJe have no m^ans" of knowing 
whether it is the only one or not. I think it is only right that we should put 
that fact before our colleagues so as to place the matter in its proper perspective. 

I would recall the attention of my colleagues to a statement on this point 
made by the then leader of the United States delegation^ ?h?. Dean^ in the First 
Committee of the United Nations aeneral Assembly on 26 October 1962 when he said: 
'^Although it is. a well-publicized fact that stations in other countries 
have recorded certain - and I repeat^ certain - of" our underground nuclear 
explosions;, there have been many other explosions which have not been 
identified as nuclear explosions and^ in fact^ have not. even been detected 
simply not detected ~ by scientific stations and observatories outside the 
United States, -nnd this is true despite the fact that we have made public 
announcements of the occurrence of underground explosions at the Nevada test 
site and in several cases have given the precise time of the explosions. But 
despite this fact some of these explosions have not been detected by stations 
outside the United States. 

^^Let me repeat again what I just said. The United States has conducted 
many underground nuclear explosions which were no-c oven detected - let alone 
identified. ^^ ( a/C.I/PV.12555 'p^26 ) 
I give that quotation merely in refutation of the claim which our Soviet colleagues 
so often make in regard to thir matter. 

The Western position is quite clear on this. It is t^at^ according to our 
own knowledge^ it is not possible to detect and identify all these underground 
explosions; but that if our Soviet colleagues in fact say it is then all we ask 
them to do is to provide us with the concrete evidence that* it is and not merely 
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mak^ sweeping claims hore that they have in fact shown it to be the case. That 
sort of thing does not help us forward at all in oiir work* 

Our Soviet colleague went on this morning to say once more that the Soviet 
Union not only had re-accepted the principle of on-~site inspection^ but had accepted 
the niimber suggested by the West* I have paid tribute to our Soviet colleagues for 
their re-acceptance of the principle of on-site inspection. I realize the 
difficulty that was presented to them after what they had said to us in the past;, 
and I welcome what they have done. But I just do not understand why they need to 
mar such a move forx^rard by this constant repetition of what has been repudiated and 
shown to be incorrect* They have not accepted the nuriibor suggested by the West* 
They have tried to justify that claim in various ways; but I am sure that the 
consensus in this Conference is quite clear that the position of the West on this 
matter has never been in doubt and that mere reiteration of the Soviet claim is not 
helpful to our work. I ask our Soviet colleagues not to spend our time in going 
over their claim once again^ which really dous not help us forward at all. The 
position of the West has been made abundantly clear in this connexion^ and I think 
there is no need to add to that. 

Then the Soviet representative went on to a very strange argument^ which I 
frankly did not and do not understand. He said that the Western position was 
certainly not flexible^ and that to offer a new figure of seven on-site inspections 
was not a sign of flexibility. He then said that true flexibility meant seeking 
to facilitate agreement. I agree entirely with that^ but 1 am not quite clear how 
he defines it in relation to the Soviet Union. If he has some better way of seeking 
to facilitate agreement^ if he has some way of bringing the two positions closer 
together with an e lament of concession on both sides^ then I shall be only too glad 
to hear from him. However, when he says that one is not being flexible when one 
is seeking to come nearer to the position of the other negotiating party^ I just 
do not understand the moaning of -what he says to us. I hope that our Soviet 
colleagues will show themselves flexible and mil in fact make a definite move 
further to meet the Western position. 

The ^^festern position, of course, is quite clear in that it is based on the 
best scientific evaluation available to' us. It is bas^:;d, of course, to some degree 
on a political approach, because the very fact of the acceptance of a quota is a 
political decision^ just as the determination to make a particular inspection from 
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a quota must also' bo a political decision; but the basis on which this has boon . 
evaluated is a scientific basis of the number of events which wo believe still to 
bo unidentifiable in a particular region* It is on that basis, and on the 
assumption that there must be a reasonable quota of on-site inspections, that this 
matter is evaluated. So of course both political decisions and scientific 
evaluations come in here; but the political decision must bo one \>7hich is seen 
to be realistic x>rhen evaluated in scientific terms. 

I say to .our Soviet colleague that,, so far as the "West is concerned, theru 
must bo that relaistic scientific evaluation as a basis for any agreement which we 
reach. If our Soviet colleagues toll us that for them it is purely a political 
approach, then I V70uld only remind them, as I did in a previous statement, that if 
it is purely political it should clearly be easier for them, to move than it is for 
the West, because they have only this one determination to make, ^^^hich is a 
political determination. If, in fact, they have made a political determination 
which brings them to the extent of re-accepting something they said they could not 
accept before - re-accepting the principle of compulsory on-site inspection, and 
re-accepting it to the tune of three on-site inspections a year - then I fail 
entirely to see why the same political background does not impel them to make a 
further move; because, having accepted the principle politically, I should have 
thought it was not difficult for them to accept a number which v/as still relatively 
small and which ought not to embarrass them in any material degree. Most certainly 
the number of three on-site inspections does not embarrass them from the point of 
view they have put forward many times here in the past: the point of view that it 
brings risk of espionage, surely a small addition to that number certainly does 
not embarrass them either. Therefore the number which. the VJest has put for\>rard I 
should have thought was not a difficult figure for the Soviet Union to accept. 

Our Soviet colleague then x-zent on to deal with the question of automatic 
stations, and once a.gain he reminded us that it was raised at the 1-^ugwash Conference 
in England last year. Once again he insisted on telling us that it was put 
forward by British scientists. I never quite understand why he insists on seeking 
to give a credit to my countrymen which we do not claim for ourselves. We are^, of 
course, a modest nation; that is well known. But on this occasion I must repeat 
our modesty in saying that we do not accept this particular claim.. On a previous 
occasion, in order to clarify the issue, I did take the trouble of circulating to 
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my colleagues m dociomenf SNDC/66 of 4 December 1962 the actual text which was 
prepartju tiu x-ugwash .and was in fact signed by three United States and three bovieo 
scientists* The Soviet scientists were Mr, Artsimovitch^ Mr. Riznichenko and 
I^ir. Tamm* Those are the people ;, if anyone^ who should have the credit^ and I do 
not know whether^ in fact> British scientists were even consulted in relation to 
ito' This Was a co-Ghairmen effort if ever there was one^ it seems to mep and our 
Soviet and United States colleagues dealt with it. So 1 merely corre.ct the record 
yet once more^ and in doing so point out that our Soviet colleagues do rather tend 
to seekj> by reiteration of something they have stated before, to get it accepted 
as fact; • I put- that forward because 'it is something they do in other fields, 
perhaps where it is more important than it is on this particular issue. 

However, on this whole question of automatic seismic stations Mr. Tsarapkin 
said to us again today, rather on the same lines as his colleague did last Friday, 
that the West showed no interest in the proposal and so the Soviet Union proposed 
that the records should be taken in and out by international personnel* I do not 
know why he should deduce anything in particular from that* I should have. thought 
that, if an automatic station is to be effective and to provide a check, then, 
accepting the fact that suspicion exists in the world today, as it does on both 
sides, it is "not unreasonable to expect that, in order to carry out the fun.ction 
..envisaged in .the proposal, international personnel shoulci be used« Does that 
statement from our Soviet colleagues seek to* imply .r It was not stated - that -the 
West would try to utili?;e' international personnel for some improper purpose? That 
certainly is not our intention* If it is being implied,, it should, be stated 
explicitly, because I think it is a most improper suggestion to make and one which 
I myself very much:regret. 

But in. any case I have indicated, .why .1 .believe it is appropriate that inter- 
national personnel should be used, and here one comes down t-. nurabers again* The 
Soviet Union said that the West had then ^sked for the greatest possible number* 
In fact, what is actually being suggested is seven, which does not seem to me to be 
an enormous number considering the area of the Soviet Union* It has been suggested 
as a number which would be really helpful-both in providing a. check on national 
systems, which I think is important, and:- in seeking to give additional information 
•for identification as well as detection of events. 
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This morning our Soviet colleague drew a distinction here and claimed that the 
Soviet Union vas disturbed at the idea that these automatic stations should do 
anjrthing other than provide a check on national stations* He did not explain to us 
why he is opposed to their assisting in identification techniques. I should have 
thought that anything that assisted in identifying those remaining unidentified 
events would be helpful to us all^ because as the extent to which one can identify 
them increases^ the requirement for on-site inspections must be correspondingly 
reduced 5 and if one could identify them all with certainty, the problem would not 
occur at all* • But if i>ir* Tsarapkin is saying he does not want to assist in 
identifying them, then I am distinctly puzzled, and I do not understand why, when 
once put up, an automtatic station, which would be quite an expensive, complicated 
structure, should not be used to the maximum advantage. And here I mean to the 
maximum advantage not of one countrv - certainly not « but of dealing with and 
solving the whole problem. Therefore I am frankly quite puzzled at this distinction 
he draws and. the restriction which he seems to seek to impose. 

But, over^-all, I am discouraged by the speech we listened to from our Soviet 
colleague because it seems to me he was seeking, as I said at the opening of my 
remarks, more to justify a position than to find ways forward. Ify own hope is that 
we may find ways forward. I really felt it necessary to make these comments in 
relation to his speech in order to correct any misapprehensions that there might be. 
I believe we must continue to seek solutions to these key problems where the maximum 
interest lies, at the moment, these key questions of numbers. We must seek also to 
smooth out the other problems; and here, as I indicated earlier, the list provided 
by our Italian colleague is helpful. Vfe should think very seriously about the 
procedure proposals put fon^'ard by our United States colleague this morning. I hope 
we can move forward and try to further our work both on this subject and on the 
other very important subjects which face us at the present time. That is all I wish 
to say as representative of the United Kingdom. 

j^_._LALL (India) o After lengthy consideration of the situation in which 
we now find ourselves, I should like to make a few brief remarks today. I do not 
want to go directly into the substance of all the most interesting and valuable 
statements made in the course cf this morning^s meeting; but I should like to suggest 
to our co--Chairmen in particular that it seems to us increasingly clear that there 
is now evidence of a spirit of negotiation regarding the test ban tssup. 
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We do not take the view that our Conference is in a state of stagnation on 
this issue at all. If we look at the position today and compare it with the position 
in which we were placed before we went av/ay for a recess towards the end of 
December J, we will see that there has been very considerable movement. At thc.t time 
the stated position of the Western side vras twelve to txv/enty obligatory on--site 
inspections a year^ although there had been - I think I am right in saying -~ 
indications that the figure^ even at that stage^ x^ras not an imjnutable one. On the 
other hand> the position of our Soviet colleagues was that in no circumstances could 
they agree to any obligatory on-site inspection. Also they took the view that 
national means of detection were completely adequate for the situation^ whereas I 
believe that on the Western side there was some doubt about that too. 

Since then we have ivdtnessed the very important move forward — which all of 
us have greatly appreciated — contained in Mr, IQirushchev^s letter dated 
19 December 1962 (jilM)C/73) ;> by which the Soviet Union was prepared to agree to 
on-site inspections on two or three occasions per year. That was indeed a tremendous 
change from the situation in which we found ourselves at the end of our last session, 
before we recessed towards the end of December, And then we witnessed that the 
United States and the United Kingdom dropped their figure of twelve to twenty down 
to eight to ten; and that figure has now been further dropped to seven. That is 
what Mr, Foster told us in his intervention on 25 February (jiNDC/?V,102^ P»24-), 

Today Mr, Tsarapkin told us that^ on analysis of Mr, Stelle^s remarks about 
the national detection system^ he felt that common ground was emerging on that issue, 
You> J^'h?, Chairman j, took up that point yourself a little^ and wondered by 
Mr, Tsarapkin drew certain distinctions between the assistance which would be 
provided by automatic seismic stations not only in verification of the national means 
of detection but also as a supplement to them> as it v/ere* Putting that point 
asidOj, I would certainly tend to agree with you that whatever the automatic seismic 
stations throw up in the way of evidence - v/hether it is evidence in coni^rmation 
of what had been shown in the national stations^ or whether it is interesting 
evidence of a seismological nature in itself;, intrinsically ~ will naturally be 
valuable to the international commission. But the point I v/ant to stress is that 
our colleague Mr, Tsarapkin found an emergence of common ground with the United 
States in regard to these national detection systems* That^ I ijould su;'i;gest^ is 
again an indication that the spirit of negotiation is appearing on the two sides. 
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Conino; to the quvjotion of tho actual numbers of on-site inspections;; you^; 
rlr. Chairman^ said today^ I believe ;, that th^re rr-ust be an element of concession on 
both sides, -'On both sides'% you said. That again^ I suggest;> is very iiiuch in 
keeping with a spirit of ne^;^ctiation, 

V/e took note also that you said that of course a quota of on-site inspections 
is in its vary nature a political decision. But you stressed the other aspect which 
the l/estern countries have mentioned: that the basis of the quota;? in your vievj^ 
is scientific. iJhat interested mo in that particular aspect of your statement v/as 
that it put in juxtaposition both your position - a scientific basis for a quota - 
and thu Soviet position^ which is that this is a political decision, .^ain I felt 
that that approach vjas one in v/hich comj'rion ground could be fou3id - that you were 
willing to take into account that the Soviet Union regards this issue as political;, 
though of course ^''ou stressed your own point of view. So^ frora the statements which 
have been made - the statements of both the co-Chairmen and the statement x^^hich 
you;; Mr. Chairman;, have made today - \ro do feel that a process of negotiation has 
started. 

I should like to draw attention to one other point in this connexion. It is 
contained in th^ statement which Mr. Foster made on 25 February when he told us 
ab-'^ut his talk vrith r-Ir. Kuznetsov. He said: 

'^In that talk I explained the United States position on a ninTiber of features 
of the inspection system it envisaged. I shall" describe them to the 
Conference in the ndar future. I also told Fir. Kuznetsov that^ in tho context 
of the verification framework 1 had described;, the United States could accept 
as an annual quota for each side seven on-site inspections.'^ (j iiNDC/W.lOg;? P*24 ) 
The point which caught my attention there was that I^'Ir. Foster had talked to 
Mr. Kuznetsov about various features of the inspection system as tho United States 
envisaged it. There is no indication that Mr. Kuznetsov said anything in reply^ but 
the fact that the co-Chairmen have started mentioning these things iS;> we believcp 
in line with the development of an atmosphere of negotiation-, .md although vje take 
note that Mr. Tsarapkin has said today that ho would have nothin^:^ to do v/ith 
bargainings he has clearly said that he will have everything to do with the 
facilitating of an agreement. We interpret that to mean that Vir. Tsarapkin and 
his colleagues will have everything to do with the promotion of true negotiation - 
as they see it^ certainly; but v/e have ample evidence that the Soviet Union knov/s 
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that negotiation is for the purpose of reaching agreeraent . Negotiation is not a 
technique which is entered into by any country for its oi'Tr sake, ITegotiation is not 
an end in itself o Negotiation is entered upon for the purpose of reaching agreement. 
Therefore we were very heartened at that aspect of lir. Tsarapkin-^s statement - that 
what the Soviet Union is after is the facilitating of agreement. 

In these circu:nistances I should like^ if I may^ to differ slightly from you^ 
rlr. Chairman^ in the matter of the interest or lack of interest in this Coriimittee in 
the issue of a test ban. You were^. of course^, right in drawing attention t:;'the fact 
that not many speakers were listed today. But there were not many speakers listed 
because^ perhaps^ representatives today were waiting for certain utterances from 
certain quarters. It may be that those utterances have now taken place in a certain 
measure . 

We v/ill study very carefully the remarks of Mr. Tsarapkin; andp though the^ 
United States co-Ghair:nan talked on procedure today^ which we very much v/elcome^ we 
heard an important statement from him on 25 February, and perhaps we shall hear more 
statements from him on the test ban in the near future. I x^^ould simply suggosothis: 
that it would;, I thinks not be entirely correct to take a slight drop in the number 
of speakers on this subject as indicating any lack of interest in the issue of a 
test ban among the countries assembled here. This is now a very orucial issue. It 
is an issue on which a great deal of attention has been focused; and;, while v/e are 
here for other purposes tooj, and while those purposes must proceed;^ w^e should not in 
any sense give any impression of al#andoning the issue of the test ban^ because that 
is the primary goal which must be achieved at this stage of our negotiations around 
this table • 

Before I close^ therefore^ I should like again to make this suggestion to the 
co-Chairmen. We are not saying that this should be the next phase of our discussions^ 
but we request them ~ when they deem it appropriate^ anjl in order to promote further 
the spirit of negotiation which we think is appearing^ perhaps rather shyly^ on this 
issue of a test ban and on the final matters which remain to be resolved - to 
consider holding at least one informal meeting which might help us to raise certain 
questions with both sides in an informal manner and therel#y seek clarification i^hich;> 
by its very process^ r;iight help to open the doors to a fuller process of negotiation. 

Th e CHAIRMAN (United Kingdom) : I should like to make one immediate comment 
on one aspect of that interesting intervention. If I gave any impression that I 
thought there was a lack of interest > that was not my meaning at all» People can 
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frequently have very great interest in a -matter without wanting to make a speech 
cibcut it;, and I am sure that my Indian colleague can think of many occasions when 
that is so. If I gave that impression^ I am glad he has corrected it;, because my 
feeling was not that there was lack of interest but that, if people did not wish 
to make speeches on that subject at this time, we should not deprive ourselves of 
the pleasure of listening to one another on other subjects • 

The Conference decided to issue the following communique : 

'^The Conference of the Eighte en-Nat ion Committee' on Disarmament today 

held its one hundred and third plenary meeting in the Palais des Nations, 

Geneva, under the Chairmanship of Mr. J.B. Godber, representative of the 

United Kingdom. 

'^Statements were made by the representatives of Italy, Brazil, the 

United States, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and India. 

'^The next meeting of the Conference will be held on Friday, 1 March 1963> 

at 10.30 a.m." 

The meeting rose at 12*40 p.m . 



